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How to Help Secure Legislation 


Springfield, Ill, March 22, 1915. 

To All Persons Interested in the Passage 

of the State-Wide Teachers’ Pension 
and Retirement Fund Bill: 

The State-Wide Teachers’ Retirement 
Fund Bill is House Bill No. 315, introduced 
by Representative John D. Turnbaugh, of 
Mt. Carroll, and Senate Bill No. 135, intro- 
duced by Senator F. A. Landee, of Moline. 
The bill was referred to the Committee on 
Education in each house, 

Now is the time to strike and strike 
hard. All teachers and teachers’ organ- 
izations should get into action at once. 
Here are some of the things you can do: 

1. See the Senator and Representatives 
from your own Senatorial District, or write 
to them, and if possible secure their 
pledges of support. 

2. Write to members of the Committee 
on Education urging them to report the 
bill out favorably and to give it their sup- 
port. 

8. Have several of your friends who 
are voters but not teachers write letters as 
above directed. THIS IS IMPORTANT. 
We should let the Legislators know that 
teachers are not the cnly people interested 
in the passage of this bill. 

4. Get the endorsement of the bill by 
your Board of Education, Woman’s Club, 
Labor Union, Trades Council, Commercial 
Club, or any other organizations in your 
community, and send copies of these en- 
dorsements to all the members of the Gen- 
eral Assembly from your District. 

5. Other effective methods of promot- 
ing this bill may occur to you. Please put 
them into action at once. 

We shall be glad to hear from you 
stating what you have done and what you 
have accomplished in support of this bill. 

Yours respectfully, 
HUGH S. MAGILL, JR., 
Chairman of Special Legislative Committee. 
ROBERT C. MOORE, 
Legislative Secretary, Dlinois State Teach- 
ers’ Association. 
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Hon. Louis J. Pierson 
Chairman of House Committee on Education 


R. C. 


Many bills of great importance to our 
public school system have been introduced 
in the Forty-ninth General Assembly, and 
nearly all these bills have been referred 
to the Committee on Education. This 
makes the chairmanship of that committee 
a very important position and directs the 
attention of the friends of public education 
to the person holding it. We are glad to 
say that the chairman of this committee is 
a man of education, high ideals, and ster- 
ling character. 

Hon, Louis J. Pierson, Chairman of the 
House Committee of Education, represents 
the Seventh District, Cook county, and re- 
sides at Wilmette on the beautiful Lake- 
shore north of Chicago. 

He is a native of Michigan, and his an- 
cestry traces back to England and France. 
The little tricolor button he wears pro- 
claims that he is a Son of the American 
Revolution and that his ancestors fought 
for American Independence. 

At an early age he moved to Iowa, 
where he obtained most of his education 
and began his professional career. After 
finishing the public school course, he at- 
tended and graduated from Cornell College 
at Mt. Vernon, Iowa, with a Master’s De- 
gree. 

Mr, Pierson taught school for a few 
years in the grades and high schools of 
Iowa, but his tastes and ability led him 
into the law. After practicing his new pro- 
fession for a few years at Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, he felt the call of a larger field for 
the exercise of his talents and professional 
ability and went to Chicago. For twenty- 


Moore 


five years he has been a_ distinguished 
member of the Chicago Bar. 

Public confidence in Mr. Pierson has 
been demonstrated by his numerous elec- 
tions to positions of importance in the pub- 
lic service. He has been attorney for his 
home village of Wilmette and has served 
also as President of the Village. He has 
served with distinguished success as both 
Director and President of the Chicago Law 
Institute, which is one of the largest insti- 
tutions of its kind in America. He is now 
serving his fifth term as member of the 
General Assembly from his district. 

Mr. Pierson’s home life is ideal. Mrs. 
Pierson is a lady of culture and refinement, 
and the character and talents of the par- 
ents are reflected in their two children, a 
son and daughter. These young people are 
graduates of the New Trier Township High 
School at Winnetka, and will both grad- 
uate this year from Northwestern Univer- 
sity at Evanston. 

The educational interests of Illinois 
are confidently expecting some good, con- 
structive legislation, and, if such is en- 
acted, it will be largely through the work 
of Mr. Pierson’s committee. He has ex- 
pressed a deep interest in several of the 
measures advocated by the State Teachers’ 
Association, and is always ready to give 
his attention to any plea for the improve- 
ment of the school system. Out of the 
large number of measures referred to his 
committee, we believe that many of the 
best will be moulded into proper form and 
enacted into laws that will be of great ben- 
efit to the children of the state. 


House Bill No. 519 


An Act to amend an Act entitled “An Act 
to provide for the certification of 
teachers,” approved June 28, 1913, in 
force July 1, 1914, by amending section 
six (6) thereof, and by adding thereto 
a new section to be known as section 
six a (6a). 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the People 
of the State of Illinois represented in the 
General Assembly: That an Act entitled, 
“An Act to provide for the certification of 


teachers,” approved June 28, 1913, in force 
July 1, 1914, be and the same is hereby 
amended by amending section six (6) 
thereof and adding thereto a new section 
to be known as section six a (6a); said 
section when amended and said _ section 
when added shall read as follows: 

Sec. 6. County certificates granted by 
the county superintendent and the require 
ments for the same shall be as follows: 

First—A third grade elementary school 
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certificate, valid for one year in the first 
eight grades of the common schools of the 
county in which it is issued and in no oth- 
er county. This certifictae shall be renew- 
able once only and on evidence satisfactory 
to the county superintendent of three 
months’ successful teaching or six weeks’ 
professional training. Applicants for this 
certificate shall be examined in orthogra- 
phy, civics, Illinois history, physiology, 
penmanship, reading, grammar, geography, 
United States history, arithmetic, and the 
principles and methods of the state course 
of study. This certificate shall not be is- 
sued the second time to the same person. 

At the option of the county superin- 
tendent this certificate may be issued with- 
out examination to persons who have suc- 
cessfully completed two years of work in 
a recognized normal school, or one year of 
such work if the applicant is a graduate of 
the tenth grade. 

Second—A second grade elementary 
school certificate valid for two years in 
the first eight grades of the common 
schools of the county and in the ninth and 
tenth grades when indorsed for the same 
by the county superintendent. This certifi- 
cate shall be renewable on evidence satis- 


factory to the county superintendent of six 


months’ successful teaching or twelve 
weeks’ professional training, and a second 
time if in the period following the date of 
issue the holder shall have acquired eigh- 
teen weeks’ professional training in any 
recognized school providing such training; 
and thereafter said certificate shall be re- 
newable indefinitely. The applicant for 
this certificate shall be examined in or- 
thography, civics, Illinois history, physiol- 
ogy, penmanship, reading, grammar, geog- 
raphy, United States history, arithmetic, 
elementary science, pedagogy, and the 
principles and methods of the state course 
of study. 

At the option of the county superin- 
tendent this certificate may be issued with- 
out examination to persons who have com- 
pleted the junior year’s work in a recog- 
nized normal school, or its equivalent. 

Third—A first grade elementary cer- 
tificate, valid for three years in the first 
ten grades of the common schools of the 
county, and in the high school when en- 
dorsed for the same by the county super- 
intendent. This certificate shall be renew- 


able indefinitely for periods of three years, 
upon evidence of successful teaching and 
professional growth satisfactory to the 
county superintendent. 

The requirements for this form of cer- 
tificate shall be: (1) Graduation from a 
recognized high school, or an equivalent 
preparation; (2) six months of successful 
teaching, and (3) an examination in or- 
thography, including spelling, civics, Illi- 
nois history, physiology, penmanship, read- 
ing, grammar, geography, United States 
history, arithmetic, pedagogy, English, al- 
gebra, general history, and any three of 
the following natural sciences: Botany, 
zoology, physics, chemistry and physiogra- 
phy. This certificate shall be issued to 
graduates of a recognized normal school, 
or from an institution offering an equiva- 
lent preparation, provided the applicant has 
had one year of successful practice teach- 
ing, and applies for the certificate within 
three years after graduation. 

Fourth—A high school certificate, valid 
for three years in the high schools of the 
county. This certificate shall be renewa- 
ble indefinitely for periods of three years 
on evidence satisfactory to the county su- 
perintendent of successful teaching or su- 
pervision and professional growth. 

The requirements for this form of cer- 
tificate shall be: (1) Graduation from a 
recognized high school, or an equivalent 
preparation; (2) a certificate showing the 
completion of at least two years’ success- 
ful work in any recognized higher institu- 
tion of learning, and (3) an examination in 
English, pedagogy, and six high schoo 
subjects, three majors and three minors, 
chosen from a list prescribed by the ex- 
amining board hereinafter provided for: 
Provided, however, that graduates of a rec- 
ognized normal school, college or univer- 
sity may offer within three years after 
graduation, certified credits in lieu of ex- 
amination in the above subjects accompa- 
nied by faculty recommendations of ability 
to teach in the high school. 

Fifth—A supervisory certificate, valid 
for three years for supervisory work in any 
district in the county and for teaching in 
the schools supervised by the holder. This 
certificate shall be renewable for three 
year periods on satisfactory evidence of 
successful teaching or supervision, and of 
professional growth. The requirements for 
















this certificate shall be: (1) Graduation 
from a recognized high schoo] and at least 
two years’ work in a recognized higher in- 
stitution, one of which shall have been in 
a normal school, or an equivalent prepara- 
tion; (2) two years‘ successful teaching or 
supervision, and (3) a successful examina- 
tion in English, educational physiology, the 
history of education, and school adminis- 
tration. 

Sixth—A kindergarten primary certifi- 
cate, valid for two years in any kindergar- 
ten and in the first two grades of the com- 
mon schools of the county, providing the 
kindergarten training school of which the 
applicant is a graduate gives adequate 
preparation for the first two grades of 
work. This certificate shall be renewable 
for two year periods on evidence of suc- 
cessful teaching satisfactory to the county 
superintendent. 

The requirements for this form of cer- 
tificate shall be graduation from a recog- 
nized high school and from a recognized 
kindergarten training school, or the com- 
pletion of an equivalent course; or in lieu 
of graduation from such training school, 
such examination in English, and the the- 
ory and practice of kindergarten and pri- 
mary work as may be prescribed by the 
examining board. 
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Seventh—A special certificate valid for 
two years in the common schools of the 
county, renewable for two year periods. 
Such certificate shall be issued in music, 
drawing, agriculture, manual training, do- 
mestic science, domestic art, physical 
training, penmanship, bookkeeping, Ger- 
man, and such other subjcts as may be 
added by the examining board and shall 
authorize the holder to teach only the sub- 
ject or subjects named in the certificate. 

The requirements for this form of cer 
tificate shall be graduation from a recog- 
nized high school, or an equivalent prepa- 
ration, and a certificate showing the com- 
pletion in a recognized higher institution 
of learning of at least two years’ special 
training, and an examination in English 
and the principles and methods of teach- 
ing and satisfactory evidence that the ap- 
plicant has taught or can teach subjects 
successfully. 

Sec. 6a. Whenever the county superin- 
tendent of schools of any county shall deem 
it necessary, he may conduct examinations 
of his own for the first, second and third 
grades elementary certificates; such cer- 
tificates to be valid only in the county 
wherein it shall be issued. 


A New Attempt at the Centralization of Authority 


One of the most significant movements 
in American education is the centralization 
of authority and, for the most part, we are 
in sympathy with it, but House Bill No. 
448 shows a new tendency of the move- 
ment, This bill prohibits the  for- 
mation of classes with less than five stu- 
dents in any public high school, state nor- 
mal school, or the University of Illiinois. 
The bill further provides that any one vio- 
lating its provisions shall be subject to a 
fine of not less than five dollars and not 
more than one hundred dollars for each 
offense. 

Measures of this sort are usually in- 
troduced in the interests of economy. It 
is reported that the Board of Regents in a 
neighboring state recently passed a simi- 
lar rule relating to the normal schools. In 
one of the normal schools it was found 
that a certain teacher of Latin had one 


advanced class with only three siudents in 
it. Under the rules of the board, it would 
have been necessary for this teacher to 
discontinue this class. But a further ex- 
amination showed that the students in this 
class were gifted and that they were really 
being prepared for teaching at a compar- 
atively low cost to themselves and _ the 
State. Moreover, when the total number 
of students which this teacher had in all 
her classes was taken into consideration, 
it was found that she actually had as many 
students as the teachers of Latin in other 
similar institutions. 

It is barely possibly that a class of 
two, three, or four graduate students in a 
university under competent instruction 
may contribute a hundred times as much 
to the welfare of the State as a class of 
seventy-five or one hundred under less ef- 
fective instruction, If the class consists 
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of one student with the vision and ability 
of a Perry Holden that student may be so 
encouraged, guided, directed and assisted 
in research work as to enable him through 
his discovery to save the State thousands 


if not millions of dollars. The apparent 
initial cost is insignificant in comparison 
with the ultimate total gain. And one can- 
not tell in what field of endeavor such cona- 
tributions are likely to be made. Unusual 
ability is as likely to be attracted to law, 
medicine, commerce, engineering as to ag- 
riculture. 

A law prohibiting large classes would 
probably do more real good than a law 
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prohibiting small classes. It is a travesty 
to find classes consisting of seventy-five 
students or more. We have seen classes 
in this State having as many as one hun- 
dred students in them. Large classes are 
usually due to a lack of funds. If com- 
munities and institutions were provided 
with funds so that an adequate teaching 
force could be employed, more effective 
work could undoubtedly be done. But such 
a move would mean more money rather than 
less. Effective economy in education can 
be secured not so much by eliminating 
small classes as by reducing large ones. 


Shall We Have Uniform Textbooks? 


House bill, No. 531, proposes a uniform 
system of textbooks in all the public 
schools of the state of Illinois, except in 
cities having a population exceeding 100,- 
000 inhabitants, and creates a commission 
therefor, defining its duties, powers and 
penalties. It is provided that the commis- 
sion shall consist of the State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, and six citizens, 
appointed by the Governor; two of whom 
shall be county superintendents; two, city 
superintendents; and two, teachers. No 
one who is interested as an author or as 
a publisher, or has been employed at any 
time by any publishing house in any ca- 
pacity whatsoever, shall be eligible to mem. 
bership on this committee. 

All regular textbooks for each grade 
from the first to the eighth shall be adopted 
by this commission, and those adopted 
shall be used for a period of five years. 
The successful companies will be required 
to furnish the books at a price not in ex- 
cess of the prices at which the books are 
being sold or offered for sale elsewhere 
in the Uinted States under conditions of 
distribution such as exist in this State. 
Failure to supply the books at such a rate 
automatically annuls the contract. 

“It shall be unlawful for any board of 
education or board of directors or teacher 
in such special school districts, districts 
operating under the general school laws of 
Illinois, to cause or to permit to be used 
in the schools of such districts any text 
books whose publishers shall not have en- 
tered into contract as to such textbooks, 


in accordance with the provisions of this 
Act: and any person violating the provis- 
ions hereof shall be fined not less than fif- 
ty dollars, nor more than five hundred dol- 
lars for each offense.” 

This is a bill which should be very 
carefully considered by the voters of the 
State. Some very good arguments can be 
advanced in support of it, and some wer, 
strong arguments can be advanced against 
it. The Legislative Committee of the State 
Teachers’ Association, of which Mr. W. R. 
Hatfield, 6030 Kenwood Avenue, Chicago, 
would no doubt like to hear from the teach- 
ers with reference to this bill. 

It should be remembered that we call- 
ed attention in the March issue to a Dill 
giving counties the option of selecting uni- 
form textbooks. This measure, so we un- 
derstand, has the approval of a majority 
of the county superintendents. But Bill 
531 makes the adoptions compulsory for 
the entire state; and instead of providing 
for a provisional list from which local com- 
munities may choose, it requires the adop- 
tion and use of a particular book or series 
of books for each subject. Uniform text- 
books really mean a uniform curriculum. 
A city of 90,000 inhabitants will have the 
same books and therefore essentially the 


same curriculum as a_ rural district 
with twenty pupils. A city ward 
school with a foreign population 


must uze the same books as another school 
with a native born and English speaking 
population, A school in a manufacturing 
center will be compelled to use the same 
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books in essentially the same grades as a 
school in an agricultural district. Is so 
much uniformity desirable? 

On the other hand, the total cost of 
school books to the citizens of the state 
would be greatly reduced,—just how much 
is largely a matter of speculation. An in- 
vestigation would probably show that the 
average amount spent per pupil for ele- 
mentary-school books each year is much 
less than is currently supposed. But great- 


er uniformity of textbooks would no doubt 
reduce the loss that students experience 
from changing schools. A recent investi- 
gation shows conclusively that pupils who 
move during their school career are, as a 
rule, twice as prone to failure as pupils 
who do not move. Whatever can be done 
to ameliorate the mortality of the schools 
is worthy of serious consideration. It has 
been urged that greater uniformity of 
textbooks will do this. 


Educational Fallacies 


We are held at the present time in the 
grip of a number of powerful theories, 
which, unless sanely interpreted or wisely 
administered, are likely to work irrepara- 
bte harm to the schools. One of these is 
the outgrowth of the present conflagration 
of industrialism. There is an insistent and 
wide-spread demand for the establishment 
of vocational high schools or _ the 
introduction of vocational courses 
in the established high schools 
to train for the technical industries. Ev- 


ery one recognizes the imperative necessity 
of giving instruction along these lines, but 
some of the arguments which have been 


advanced for the establishment for such 
schools or the introduction of such courses 
are fallacious. Two of them are especially 
noteworthy: First, that such schools or 
courses will attract more students, par- 
ticularly boys; and, second, that they will 
hold the students in school longer than 
otherwise. If these arguments are correct 
then no other sanction should be necessary 
to induce us to work even more vigorously 
than now for the establishment of such 
schools or for the introduction of such 
courses. 

Professor Jesup of the University of 
Iowa collected data which enabled us to 
check the validity of these arguments. He se- 
cured facts from 237 high schools covering 
their enrollment and attendance. One hun- 
dred twenty of these high schools stated 
specifically that they have vocational ed- 
ucation. They announced it in their course 
of study and provided for it in their daily 
program. The other 117 stated that they 
had no vocational education, that they were 
in other words ordinary traditional high 
schools. If the claims of the advocates or 
vocational education are correct, then we 
should find a greater increase in enroll- 


ment and attendance in vocational than in 
non-vocational schools. But when enroll- 
ment and attendance are distributed for 
two types of schools they reveal a most 
startling situation,—viz: that both enroll- 
ment and attendance have increased fully 
as rapidly, in fact have averaged a little 
better in the non-vocational than in the vo- 
cational schools. These facts do not war- 
rant the assumption that vocational educa- 
tion can not be justified in terms of social 
values. We think it can but we are not 
concerned just now with that problem. 

Of course, instances can be cited where 
new schools or new courses have attracted 
and held large numbers of students; but 
taking the matter by and large, enrollment 
and attendance increase fully as rapidly in 
one type of school as in another, and if 
anything a little more rapidly in the gen- 
eral and non-vocational school. Evidently 
there is a nation-wide faith in education, 
whether it be general or special, cultura] or 
vocational. 

Closely allied to these reasons 
that have been assigned for vocational 
education are a number of _. others 
equally treacherous, growing out of the va- 
rious studies on retardation and elimina- 
tion, These studies have been largely re- 
spensible for the feeling that the public 
schools are a failure. The high school 
seems to be receiving more than its fair 
share of criticism for not holding the stu- 
dents, particularly the boys. However, the 
reports of the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction show that the _ high- 
school enrollment has been increasing ten 
times as rapidly as our total population 
and the reports of the Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation of the United States shows that 
the greatest achievement of the century,— 
one unparalleled anywhere else in the 
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world—is the retention in school of four 
children in ten to fifteen years and one 
child in ten to nineteen years of age. These 
reports also show that we have more stu- 
jents enrolled in the public high schools 
f this country than are enrolled in all the 
s-condary schools of all the civilized na- 
ms of the world combined. 

An examination of the retardation ana 
imination studies, however, seems to 
mnfirm the statements some of the critics 

ae making. But in many instances these 
s udies contain an _ interesting statistical 
llacy, for example, the percentage of en- 
\Iment in each high school is determined 
dividing the enrollment of the senior 
iss by the enrollment of the present 
eshman class. With our population in- 
easing and the freshman classes grow- 
i: ¢ larger year after year this necessarily 
eves a small percentage of enrollment in 
ch of the upper high school classes. A 
, uch fairer way would be to divide the en- 
ollment of each high school by its enroll- 
nt as a freshman class. 

Mr. W. S. Miller, Secretary of the 
School of Education of the University of 
Illinois, attempted to do this in so far as 
it was possible for the high schools of Illi- 
nois, covering a period of twenty-five years. 
His study shows that the fourth year boys 
in 1888 were 18 per cent of the first year 
boys in 1885, that the fourth year boys in 
1/13 were 37 per cent of the first year boys 
in 1910, that the fourth year girls in 1888 
were 31 per cent of the first year girls in 
1885 and that the fourth year girls in 1913 
were 42 per cent of the first year girls of 
1910. This gives a net increase of 17 per 
cent for the boys and 11 per cent for the 
Mr. Miller’s figures also show that 
there has been an increase decade by de- 
cade for each age group and for each sex, 
and that the enrollment for boys has con- 
sistently increased more rapidly than the 
increase for girls. 

These facts lead us to believe that con- 
ditions can not be utterly hopeless in the 
grades for the great army of recruits who 
come flocking into the high schools every 
year must have passed through the grades. 
jut an examination of the studies on re- 
tardation and elimination shows that there 
are tremendous losses in the grades. The 
critics of the schools have attributed these 
losses to the fajlure to adjust the materials 


girls, 


and methods of the school to suit the in- 
dividual needs and capacities of the pu- 
pils. No one could be so ignorant as to 
maintain that this has been a cause of 
elimination and no one can be so stupid 
as to assert that the mortality of the 
schools is not descriptive of a condition to 
be ameliorated; but it is barely possible 
that there may be a number of causes op- 
erating outside the schools that account 
partly for this condition. 


Two studies bearing upon this prob- 
lem were undertaken at the University of 
Illinois this last year and pursued to a suc 
cessful conclusion. Mr. T. H. McKinney 
attempted to discover whether or not the 
mobility of our general population has any 
effect upon student enrollment and attend- 
ance. It is known that a large part of our 
population is constantly on the move or 
seeking to move. Only about 50 per cent 
of the children in any given typical sys- 
tem of schools are initial starters. Do the 
parents of those children who move once 
during the child’s school career injure his 
chances of going though the grades with- 
out losing one? If they move twice have 
they decreased his chances in some geo- 
metric ratio? 

To answer these questions exact rec- 
ords were secured from 871 pupils, 325 of 
whom had moved sometime during their 
school career. The movers were com- 
pared with the non-movers in a number of 
ways to determine the effect of moving 
upon the school standing of the children 
and their promotion and elimination rates. 
The most important conclusion drawn from 
the study was that the movers are twice as 
prone to failure and elimination as the 
non-movers. Here, then, we have a cause 
of elimination that is almost entirely 
beyond the control of the school,—a cause 
which emphasizes the necessity of studying 
and interpreting the conditions of the 
schools in terms of their social origin. 

The other study began with an at- 
tempt to check Mr. VanDenburg’s New York 
City investigation. It should be remem- 
bered that Mr. VanDenburg showed that 
the economic and social stations of the 
parents do not affect the enrollment and 
attendance of children in the high school. 
We have long doubted the validity of this 
statement. Mr. C. E. Holley has checked 
Mr. VanDenburg’s study by making an in- 
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tensive and thorough invetsigation of the 
student population in a number of Illinois 
cities; Bloomington, Decatur, Champaign, 
Urbana, Gibson City, in some instances 
making a personal house to house canvas. 
He has proved that social and economic 
forces in conditions do play a prominent 
part in determining enrollment and _ at- 
tendance, and that they bear a conspicuous 
relation as to whether students remain in 
school or not. 

To prevent the impression 


that the 


public school is an aristocratic institution, 


particularly the high school, we hasten to 
add that Mr. Holley has also proved that 
each economic and social level a little more 
than reproduces itself intellectually, i. e., 
there it is a pronounced tendency for par- 
ents to provide a little more education for 
their children than they received. This is 
a special characteristic of the lower eco- 
nomic levels. It is this faith in public 
education inhering in our family life and 
in the very constitution of our democratic 
society that accounts for the increase in 
enrollment beyond the compulsory law age 


The Cooley Bill 


Mr. Cooley’s plan for the establishment 
and maintenance of a system of vocational 
education is contained in House Bill No. 
431. The essential features of the bill are: 

1. The creation of a State Board of 
Vocational Education, consisting of nine 
members, eight of whom shall be appointed 
by the Governor. Two of the eight mem- 
bers appointed shall be employers of labor, 
two shall be skilled employees, two shall 
be farmers, or persons versed in the the- 
ory and practice of agriculture, one shall 
be a person who has made a special study 
of women’s work in the fine arts, industry, 
commerce, or the home arts, and one shall 
be an educator. The Superintendent of 
Public Instruction is made an ex-officio 
member of the board. 

2. The board is empowered to organ- 
ize by selecting a chairman, a secretary and 
such other persons as are needed for the 
proper discharge of its duties. Meetings 
must be held every two months. 

3. The board is authorized to investi- 
gate and aid in the introduction of voca- 
tional education in cities, towns, villages, 
and country districts, and to have general 
charge and supervision of all vocational 
schools organized under the provisions of 
the Act. 

4. The board is granted the power of 
fixing all boundary lines of proposed vo- 
cational school districts, and it is required 
to adjudicate all boundary line disputes. 

5. The board is also required to in- 
spect schools, to pass upon the course of 
study, to certificate teachers, and to em- 
ploy and fix the salaries of not more than 


one hundred itinerant teachers of agricul- 
ture. 

6. Cities desiring to come under the 
provisions of the Act may do so, provided 
a majority of the votes cast at the election 
therefor favor the adopting of the plan. 

7. The supervision and control of all 
vocational schools established in any city 
shall be under a “Board of Vocational Ed- 
ucation,” consisting of five members ap- 
pointed by the Board of Education; one 
member however, shall be the superintenca- 
ent of the schools of the city. 

8. The local board shall have the 
power to establish vocational continuation 
day schools for pupils between fourteen 
and eighteen years of age; vocational eve- 
ning schools for pupils over eighteen years 
of age; vocational continuation day schools 
for all persons bound as apprentices, clerks, 
or servants; part-time vocational schools 
for youths between the ages of fourteen 
and eighteen years; agricultural winter- 
schools; agricultural day and evening 
schools; and general vocational continua- 
tion schools for unemployed persons be- 
tween sixteen and twenty-one years of age. 

9. The local boards shall have the power 
with the concurrence of the city council, to 
buy or lease sites, to erect or purchase 
buildings, to buy furniture and fixtures, to 
examine and employ ieachers, to prescribe 
the course of study, and to do all other 
things that are necessary for the success 
of the school. 

10. The city council shall levy an ad- 
ditional tax not to exceed one-tenth of one 
per cent for operating expenses, and one- 
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ienth of one per cent for building purposes 
innually on all taxable property in the 
ity. This money shall go into a fund 
cnown as the “vocational school fund.” 

11. Any village or incorporated town 
may establish and maintain vocational 
cchools in the manner prescribed for cities. 

12. Contiguous country districts may 
‘ome under the provisions of the Act upon 
i majority vote of the voters of the dis- 
ricts or area concerned. Membership upon 
he board of vocational education (six 
nembers) in a country district shall be de- 
ermined by an election held for this pur- 
pose. 

13. The State shall raise annually 
through its regular taxing agencies, money 
‘or the subsidizing of these schools. 

14. Each city, village, town or dis- 
trict establishing such a school shall re- 
‘eive annually from the State an amount 
‘qual to one-half of the operating expenses 
of the school or schools. 

15. No aid shall be given for the sup- 
port of any school unless tts organization, 
‘quipment, course of study, qualifications 
of teachers, methods of instruction, con- 
ditions of administration, and expenditure 
of money, are fully approved by the State 
Board of Vocational Education. 

16. No moneys raised for other school 
purposes shall ever be used for support of 
these vocational schools. 

17. Attendance for persons between 
the ages of fourteen and seventeen years 
shall be made compulsory for persons in 
school elsewhere for not less than six 
hours a week for forty weeks, each year, 


or in the case of agricultural employees for 
not less than two hundred and forty hours 
each year. 

It should be noted that the foregoing 
has certain innovations. It provides, in the 
first place, for a State Board Vocational 
Education with power to control absolute- 
ly the character of vocational education in 
the State. The creation of such a board 
simply means that we shall have, not only 
in essence but in fact, a dual system of 
State control. The Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction with his assistants will 
supervise one system of schools and the 
State Board of Vocational Education will 
supervise the other system of schools, The 
wisdom of such a division of interests and 
authority may be questioned. There is lit- 
tle to show that this plan has worked sat- 
isfactorily in other places where it has been 
tried. 

In the second place such a division of 
interests both in the State at large and in 
the local communities may result in a 
stratification of our population upon an 
occupational basis. The accentuation of 
such differences may easily result in con- 
ditions that will be inimical to the interests 
of democratic society. 

And in the third place, the plan pro- 
vides for a new taxing body. This, we be- 
lieve, is a matter which the citizens of the 
state should thoroughly understand. The 
success of vocational schools will depend, 
of course, upon the raising of more reve- 
nue; but this, if authority is given, can be 
raised through the channels already estab- 
lished. 


The Sequence of the Multiplication Tables 


Custom and convention have heretofore 
determined the order in which the multi- 
plication tables have been taught. The 
custom has prevailed of teaching them in 
the order of the digits. This custom arose 
because it was presumed that the digits 
had originated in a 1, 2, 3, order. There is 
not the slightest evidence that this is true. 
So far as we have any evidence it tends to 
show that the digits were not invented in 
any regular order. It has long been a ques- 
tion with which school supervisors every- 
where have been concerned, as to whether 
or not the present logical order of presen- 


tation is after all the most pedagogical. It 
is barely possible that the most difficult 
order of mastering the multiplication tables 
is the 1, 2, 3, order... Numerous experiments 
at varying this order have been tried, but, 
so far as we know, none of them bear the 
stamp of careful scientific work under con- 
trolled conditions. As yet we have no re- 
liable information as to the best sequen- 
tial arrangement of the tables for teaching 
purposes. 

Over 500 superintendents furnished us 
with testimony as to the order that they 
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think is conducive of best results. Their 

replies are presented in the following ta- 

bles: 

Order of Teaching Multiplication Tables 
TABLE | 
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According to Table I, out of 186 super- 
intendents in the North Central states 58 
maintain that the multiplication tables 
should be taught in the regular order, 57 
that they should be taught in a 2, 4, 5, 10 
order, 5 that the combinations should be 
presented without any reference to order, 
15 that an order is of no importance what- 
ever, and 51 that any miscellaneous order 
will be satisfactory. The distribution of 
the replies from the other geographical di- 
visions may be read in the same way. Ta- 
ble II is Table I reduced to percentages. 

The second column in each of these ta- 


bles,—the one headed 2, 4, 5, 10,—is un- 
satisfactory for the reason that the 132 su- 
perintendents who insisted upon this order, 
did not agree as to the order that should 
prevail for the other tables. Some said 
3, 6, 7, 8, 9; others 8, 3, 6, 7, 9; still others, 
8, 3, 6, 7, 9; still others 8, 3, 6, 9, 7; every 
possible combination in fact was presented. 

It will be noted from these tables that 
a majority of the superintendents are of 
the opinion that the regular order is not 
the best order. Thirty-three or 6.4 per 
cent of the superintendents insist that no 


_tables at all should be given,—that the 


combinations should be presented without 
reference to any systematic arrangement. 
Thirty-eight or 7.3 per cent insist that the 
order of the tables is not a matter of im- 
portance, and 23.4 per cent believe that a 
miscellaneous presentation of them insures 
the most satisfactory results. Only 37.5 
per cent cling to the traditional order. 

An inspection of the variatioon of the 
different .geographical regions as indicated 
by the first column of Table ll suggests the 
lack of order. The range is from 41.2 per 
cent in the Central States to 53 per cent in 
the South Atlantic states. The tables indi- 
cate that the North Central states are least 
disposed to cling to tradition and that the 
South Atlantic states are most conserva- 
tive in this matter. 


The difference between the extremes 
in the miscellaneous column—the North 
Central and the South Atlantic states states 
—is 18.8 per cent. The divergencies In the 
other cases are so marked as to indicate 
that much experimenting needs to be done 
before we shall arrive at a final solution of 
this important problem. Undoubtedly we 
are warranted in concluding that we have 
evidence here of a decided tendency to re- 
construct a mode of instruction. 

If a number of co-operative movements 
could be established and different orders 
were tried simultaneously id a number of 
places and the results carefully checked by 
some uniform system, we might hope to de- 
termine at an early date upon the best or- 
der of presentation. 

We have distributed this material on 
the basis of the different sized cities from 
which the data were collected. This distri- 
bution is presented in the next two tables; 
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TABLE Ill 
Order of Teaching Multiplication Tables 
(by size of city) 
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These tables are far more instructive 
than the preceding tables. The two superin- 
tendents from cities of over a million in- 
habitants are evenly divided upon the ad- 
visability of clinging to the regular order, 
but, with the exception of these and those 
of Class IX, nearly two-thirds of the su- 
nerintendents in the other cities are agreed 
that we need a reorganization and read- 
justment of the customary order employed 
in teaching the multiplication tables. 

The distinguishing characteristic of any 
single column is its variability. For ex- 


ample, only 16.7 per cent of the superin- 
tendents in cities ranging from 100,000 to 
199,999 believe in the 2, 4, 5, 10 order, 
while 37.9 per cent of those in cities be- 
tween 10,000 and 14,999 and 50 per cent of 
those in cities of 1,000,000 or over advocate 
this order. None of the superintendents in 
cities of Class J, III or IV refer to teaching 
multiplication wholly by combinations, 
while 10 per cent of those in 
Class VII and 15.4 per cent of 
those in Class II urge this plan. Combining 
the replies of those listed in columns four 
and five, those who would insist upon some 
order but who are not concerned about any 
exact order, we have a variation ranging 
from 15.8 per cent in cities of 8,000 to 9,999 
to 50 per cent in cities of 100,000 to 199,999. 

No decided tendency can be detected 
in any of the columns nor in any of the 
different sized cities, unless it be the gen- 
eral dissatisfaction that seems to prevail 
with the existing mode of procedure. Ap- 
parently superintendents are still at sea 
with reference to this phase of technique, 
although they and the teachers whom they 
represent have been in contact with it for 
decades, 

An examination of such tables as these 
tends to intensify the general feeling of 
unrest that these tables reveal. The 
prevalence of a widespread dissatisfaction 
with the regular order of teaching the mul- 
tiplication tables is, we believe, healthy 
and will in the long run result in more 
economical instruction. 

A superintendent may utilize the ta- 
bles to discover the particular group of re- 
actionaries or conservatives to which he 
belongs. For it will be observed that su- 
perintendents in Class IV apparently are 
not so conservative as those in Class IX, 
while those in Class IV are more radical 
than those in Class I. After all the particu- 
lar group to which one belongs is a rela- 
tive matter. 

Certainly school supervisors of every 
degree of experience find in this part of this 
investigation much food for thought. Those 
who have reached a fina] conclusion re- 
garding this whole matter, if there be any 
such, should give their results to the world 
so that the uninitiated may not stumble into 
the pitfalls of tradition. On the basis of 
our returns, it seems that sound advice 
cannot be given to a young superintendent. 
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The only conclusion to which we can come 
is that the prevailing order is still the old 


order, and that the prevailing tendency is 
to try to find some other. 


A Suggestion for City Superintendents 


The Board of Education of the Ann Ar- 
bor Public Schools of Michigan, recently 
published the following supplement to its 
salary schedule: 

After attaining the maximum salary by 
the schedule, either in high school or 
grades, each teacher’s salary shall be fixed 
for triennial periods. 

An increase of one hundred dollars 
above the maximum may be secured for the 
second triennial period by meeting, during 
the first period, the requirements of any 
one of the following plans: 

PLAN I. 


a. Attendance on at least one annual 


session of some national educational organ- 
ization meeting outside of Michigan. 

b. Attendance on at least one annual 
session of the Michigan State Teachers’ 
Association meeting outside of Ann Arbor. 

ec. Subscription for and reading of two 


educational periodicals, one of which shall 
not be devoted especially to the subject or 
grade taught by the teacher. 

d. Making reports on the meetings at- 
tended and the periodicals read as may be 
required by the Committee on Teachers and 
the Superintendents of Schools. 

PLAN Il. 


a. Gaining eight hours credit for reg- 
ular work in any university, college or nor- 
mal schools, half of which shall not be in 
subjects or grades regularly taught by the 
teacher. 

b. Subscription for and reading of two 
educational periodicals, one of which shall 
not be devoted especially to the subject or 
grade taught by the teacher, and making 
reports thereon. 

PLAN III. 


a. Spending two months in foreign 
travel and reporting as may be required by 
the Committee on Teachers and the Super- 
intendent of Schools. 

b. Subscription for and reading of two 
educational periodicals, one of which shall 
not be devoted especially to the subject or 
grade taught by the teacher, and making 
reports thereon, 


PLAN IV. 

a. Maintaining during the period a 
definite line of study that, in the judgment 
of the Committee on Teachers and the Su- 
perintendent of Schools, is equivalent to 
eight hours of university, college or normal 
school work. 

b. Subscription for and reading of two 
educational periodicals, one of which shall 
not be devoted especially to the subject or 
grade taught by the teacher, and making 
reports thereon. 

Any teacher who has gained the first 
increase of $100 may for the ensuing period 
gain an increase of $100 more by meeting 
the requirements of one of the foregoing 
plans other than the one by which the first 
increase was gained; but only two such 
increases shall be possible. 

Failure to meet the requirements of 
some one of these plans during a triennial 
period will cause the loss of one hundred 
dollars per year in salary if an increase has 
already been gained. 

Each applicant for an increase beyond 
the maximum of the schedule must notify 
the Superintendent of Schools in writing, 
at the beginning of the school year, of the 
intention to seek an increase and state 
which of the plans has been chosen. 

In the inauguration of this plan, any 
teacher who has taught three years or more 
at the maximum salary and has, during the 
past three years, met the requirements of 
any one of these plans, except as to reports, 
may receive the first increase during the 
current year, and any teacher who has 
taught two years or more may receive the 
first increase for the first year after that 
in which the requirements of any one of 
the preceding plans have been met. 

Adopted ty the Board of Education on 
October 13, 1°14. 
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A Practical Plan for Teaching Thrift to School Children 


Certainly the only cure for extrava- 
eg nee is thrift, and thrift needs to be 
tuight. Of the many schemes devised to 

ch thrift, we have seen none so thor- 
» zh, complete and easily administered as 
i} » one in use in the schools of Springfield, 

nois. The plan was prepared by The Reg- 

is ered Tracer System of Springfield. The 
ient features of the plan are: (1) It 
nbines the influence of home, school and 
nk; (2) it is conducted at no expense to 
school nor to the board of education; 

, it makes the minimum demand upon 
|e teachers; (4) it operates every month 
‘.ring the school year—vacation included; 

| it leaves the selection of the bank en- 
ely to the pupil and to the parent; (6) it 
) ings the pupil into close relation with the 
,.nk; (7) and it interests the entire com- 
inity in the savings bank plan. 

A clipping from the Illinois State Reg- 
is'er, Springfield, March 3, 1915, gives the 
llowing report of progress: 

Springfield school children, exclusive of 
ie high school, have since the savings 
nk plan went into effect about four 

months ago saved a total of $17,863.03. 

The amount is divided as follows: 

Boys—$10,906.03. 

Girls—$6,956.95. 

The figures indicate that boys are bet- 
ter savers than the girls, since the relative 
number of the sexes enrolled on the school 
rosters is about the same. 

The Lawrence junior high school leads 
the list with a total savings of $3,785.67, 
the boys saved $1,836.70 of this amount and 
the girls $748.97. 


Arbor and Bird 


The annual Arbor and Bird circular 
will be ready for distribution about April 
1. The spring date is set in the Governor’s 
Proclamation as Friday, April 16. The 
autumn date is Friday, October 22. The Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction has 
written the regular letter for the introduc- 
tion. 

The articles found in this year’s book 
are: 

The Relation of Our Shrubs and Trees 
to Our Wild Birds, Prof. Frank Smith, U. 
of I., Urbana. 


In only two instances did the girls ex- 
ceed the boys in point of savings, at the 
Ridgley and Lincoln schools. At the former 
school the girls saved $116.26 and the boys 
$74.77, and at the latter the girls saved 
$37.48 and the boys $34.64. 

Superintendent Magill, who made a 
formal report at the meeting of the board 
of education expressed himself as highly 
pleased with the result of the venture in 
encouraging school children to save. 

A total of 1,374 pupils, 735 boys and 638 
girls are savers and the money is in local 
banks. 

Savings by Schools. 

The savings in the various schools is 
as follows: 

Total Dep. Total Dep. Total Dep. 

Boys Girls Boys 
$ 277.10 $ 228.77 $ 505.87 

818.50 534.66 1,353.16 

1,897.11 345.40 2,243.17 

632.52 493.36 1,125.88 

159.22 92.53 251.75 

156.50 149.25 306.75 

73.86 30.88 104.74 

95.62 57.34 162.96 

1,817.47 1,276.07 3,093.54 
1,836.70 1,748.97 3,585.67 

34.64 37.48 72.12 

60.11 1.15 62.26 

471.74 92.98 564.72 

199.08 30.34 229.42 

74.77 116.26 191.03 

1,568.85 1,340.70 2,909.55 

731.60 380.44 1,112.04 


Converse ... 
Douglas . 
Dubois 
ee 
Feitshans . 


Harvard Pk. 
Hay-Edward 
Lawrence .. 
Lincoln 

Matheny ... 
McClernand 
Palmer ..... 
Ridgely .... 


Training ... 





Totals ...$10,906.05 $6,957.59 $17,863.64 


Day Circular 


Some of My Pets, M. A. Walton. 

The Cardinal, Mrs. Rebecca H. Kauff- 
man, Oregon, III. 

Woodland, S. A. Forbes. 

The Illinois State Entomologist, S. A. 
Forbes, Urbana. 

Distribution of Tree Species, 
Forbes, Urbana. 

Bird Neighbors, Lida May Briggs. 

The Bird or the Cat, Lida May Briggs. 

There are given out about twenty-five 

There are given about twenty-five po- 
ems all bearing on trees and birds and, 


S. A. 
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with about fifty cuts make up the seventy- 
eight pages of the circular. 

This issue will contain forty thousand 
copies and the desire is that every school 


room in the State shall receive a copy for 
the library. If you do not receive a Copy, 


send to your Superintendent of Schools, 


Batavia’s New High School Building 


Batavia dedicated a new high school 
building, modern in every particular, on 
Monday evening, March 29. Professor R. E. 
Hieronymus of the University of Illinois 
delivered the dedicatory address. Before 
the building was formally dedicated the 
Board of Education of Batavia sent each 
pupil the following card: 

Batavia, Ill., February 8, 1915. 
To the Pupils of Batavia High School: 

You have the enviable privilege of get- 
ting your high school education in the new 
Batavia High School Building which the 
taxpayers, through the Board of Education, 
have tried to make as good as the best, one 
from which you will be proud to graduate 
and to which you may point your friends 
and guests with justifiable elation. 

This building will be a distinguishing 
characteristic of Batavia for years to come. 
You are the first to walk its halls as pupils. 
Before it outlives its usefulness, probably 
two thousand pupils will have received 
their diplomas in its auditorium and twice 
two thousand will have attended courses 
in its classrooms. 

This has not been done without sacri- 
fice on the part of the citizens of this dis- 
trict, not only on the part of those of to- 
day but ofthos e for years to come as well. 
This fact fastens upon you as a student an 
obligation which you should feel honor- 
bound to respect. 

In the first place you owe it to every 
person who has contributed time and money 
to this building to make the most of the 
opportunity offered you so generously. 
Those young people who neglect to do so 
by wasting their time are neglectful not 
only of their own interests but also of the 
trust placed in them by the supporters of 
the public school. 

Another obligation placed upon you is 
that of seeing to it that these halls, class- 
rooms, furniture, etc., which have been 
provided at so much expense are kept free 
from marks, scratches and other deface- 
ments which sometimes mar school build- 


ings and which show the doer to be a per. 
son of low tastes and downward tendencies. 

Let the feeling of “Batavia Loyalty” be 
so strong in you that you will not deface a 
wall or desk, and let it be stronger stil] to 
the extent that you as a student will frown 
with disapproval upon any fellow student 
who might so far forget his manhood or 
womanhood as to abuse any part of this 
building, so that as the years go by its 
beauty will increase with age and will be 
a source of pride to you in years to come 
when you re-visit its halls, rich with the 
memories of your high school days. 

—Board of Education 

As a means of emphasizing the value 
and importance of the building the Board 
of Education mailed the following card to 
patrons: 

Batavia, Ill., February, 1915. 
To Patrons of the Auditorium and Gymna- 
sium of Batavia High School: 

We have labored for many months to 
satisfy your desire for a large and well- 
equipped meeting place in Batavia which 
might be used not only by the school but 
to an extent by the community as well. 

We now have the pleasure of present- 
ing you this room as the result of our ef: 
forts with the sincere hope that it will be 
adequate to your needs and its benefits 
felt and appreciated by every member of 
this community, and that {t meets your ap- 
proval in every way so far as it is possible 
consistent with the money available for its 
erection. 

We think you will join with us in think. 
ing this is a beautiful room. 

We also ask you to join with us in keep- 
ing its beauty free from defacements of 
any kind. We wish every patron to take 
pride in seeing that the room is in no way 
abused to the extent that he will frown 
upon any attempt at vandalism. 

We ask, too, that the decorum which 
marks ladies and gentlemen at public meet: 
ings be preserved, whether it be shown at 
athletic games by a manifestation of the 
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spirit of fair play, or at lectures, entertain- 
ments and other functions of a more formal 
nature by a spirit of respect for one’s self 
and for the place. 

Let us use it as a means of real help 


and benefit to this community. Proper use 
and not abuse or misuse is the ideal we 
have in offering to you this new Auditor- 
ium and Gymnasium. Will you help us re- 
alize it? —Board of Education. 


Standards of Business Education 


A national committee, made up of rep- 
resentatives of leading organizations of 
business men and educators, has been in- 
corporated under the name, “National As- 
sociated Schools of Scientific Business.” 
The object of this committee is to effect a 
league of commercial schools (public and 
private) in connection with local organi- 
zations of business men for the purpose of 
placing commercial education on a more 
practical and scientific basis through the 
adoption of definite standards. The mem- 
bers of the committees are: 

Gov. W. N. Ferris, Lansing, Mich. 

Col. C. A. Carlisle, System Expert, South 
Bend, Ind. 

Gerald B. Wadsworth, Advertising Expert, 
New York, N. Y. 

K. M. H. Blackford, Epmloyment Expert, 
New York. 

E. A. Rumley, Rumley Co. and Interlaken 
School, LaPorte, Ind, 

E. W. McCullough, Sec. Nat. Vehicle and 
Imp. Assn., Chicago. 

W. D. Lewis, Prin., Wm. Penn High School, 
Philadelphia. 
H. Walton Heegstra, Advertising Expert, 
Chicago. 

A. S. Hall, Prin., Medill High School, Chi- 
cago. 

Paul Mendeville, Pres., Northern Egg Co., 
Chicago. 

H. H. Haines, Commercial 
Galveston, Texas. 

Frank V. Thompson, Asst. Supt. of Schools, 
Boston. 

Waldron O. Rand, Com. on Ed., Natl, Assn. 
of Pub. Accs., Boston. 

H. M. Temple, Member, Natl. Assn, of Pub. 
Accs., St. Paul, Minn. 

C. A. Prosser, Sec., Natl. Soc. Prom. Indus. 
Ed., New York. 

Joseph Cummins, Atty., Trustee Hillsdale 
College, Chicago, Treas. 

Sherwin Cody, 1899 West Madison St., 
Chicago, Managing Dir. Commercial Ed- 
ucation Inefficient. 


Association, 


It is felt that American commercial de- 
ucation is not as responsive to the needs 
of American business conditions as_ it 
should be. Co-operation between the pub- 
lic and private commercial schools in each 
industrial center, and local business men, 
preferably through Chambers of Commerce 
and other organizations, offers the best as- 
surance of upward progress. In a few 
places this has been attempted through the 
part-time method, pairs of boys or girls 
alternating weekly between the school and 
the business office. The great problem 
that now confronts business men and com- 
mercial educators is “co-operation.” 

A successful program for commercial 
education requires that we find the com- 
mon ground on which the business man and 
the educator can meet, and from which 
they can begin to work. It is suggested 
that such a starting-point may be found 
in a series of standard tests of ability, 
which the school can use in determining 
whether its graduates can meet the de- 
mands of the commercial world, and which 
the business man can use in selecting em- 
ployes. Such tests might be given period- 
ically under the joint auspices of the 
schools and business men’s organizations, 
and passed on by a national board made 
up of representatives of educational and 
commercial organizations, resulting in lists 
of eligibles corresponding to existing cer- 
tified civil service lists, 

Character of Business Ability Tests 

It is proposed to give simple tests to 
perform tasks common to the business of- 
fice, such as a business man might give to 
a person applying for a position. Several 
large firms now give applicants elemen- 
tary tests before they agree to “try them 
out” with a minimum salary for two or 
three weeks. The great majority of busi- 
ness men, however, are merely guessing, 
by appearances, or by answers to questions. 
In many cases they find out, after paying 
several weeks’ salary, that the applicant 
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has neither the natural ability nor the ed- 
ucation requisite for the position. In the 
case of a responsible position, it often costs 
$200 to $300 to find a capable person, and 
in the lower positions $25 to $50. Com- 
petent and reliable public scnool tests 
would, no doubt, save the business world 
millions of dollars. 

The employment managers of a num- 
ber of large firms, among whose employes 
careful studies have been made, agree that 
the following requirements are indispensa- 
ble for all beginners in the office (office 
boys and others of similar grade): 

1. Ability to copy addresses accurate- 
ly in legible handwriting. 

2. Accuracy and some speed in adding, 
subtracting, multiplying, and dividing 
whole numbers, decimals, and the few easy 
fractions common in business. 

3. Ability to spell a few hundred 
words common in business; to recognize 
and punctuate a few of the grosser errors 
in grammari use of words, and pronuncia- 
tion. 

4. Ability to spell 75 to 90 per cent 
of words like those suggested below and 
the habit of referring to the dictionary m 
all cases of doubt; to punctuate properly 
common business matter; to correct ordi- 
nary errors of grammar involving agree- 
ment of subject and predicate, reference 
of pronouns, relation of participal phrases 
and subordinate clauses, etc. 

Suggested Details of Tests 

Tentative tests of employes in a num- 
ber of business houses show that stand- 
ards of attainment in different particulars 
vary widely, A standard near perfection is 
usual in typewriting. Bookkeeping figures 
are expected to average 97 to 99 per cent 
accurate; checking 3 times should produce 
practical perfection. On the other hand, 
the stenographers tested were unable to 
spell correctly more than 80 per cent of 
the words in the advanced list referred to 
below, though in actual letter writing they 
look up doubtful words, so that only an 
occasional word is misspelled. The de- 
tailed comma punctuation of the best 
American business letters does not run 
much over 75 per cent correct. 


As a test on letter composition, 3 pages 
of Wannamaker’s catalogue were repro- 
duced, and 12 letters of inquiry were given 
to be answered, material for the answers 
being found in the catalogue pages. The 
letters written effectively showed judg- 
ment, common sense, and tact: “Would a 
correspondent ship shoes when the size is 
not given?” “Would the correspendent 
patiently and courteously help the cus- 
tomer work out the details of free delivery 
on a small order, suggesting slight changes 
to make it come within the free delivery 
rules?” 

Preliminary spelling test: Dr. Ayres 
of the Sage Foundatioon, formulated a list 
of 542 words that constituted ~seven- 
eighths of all the words in 2,000 business, 
professional, and social letters. Ability to 
spell these words is a part of the prelimi- 
nary requirements suggested above, Ex- 
amples of the 100 difficult words in this 
list are: 
truly especially 
January association 
too right 
sincerely also 
written there 
business believe 
receive friend 
until their 
know possible 

Advanced spelling test: Examples of 
words to be used in the test for first-class 
setnographers are: 
accessible 
advise 
Cincinnati 
accommodate 
committee 
biscuit 
alignment 
canvas 
cashier 
champagne 
accrue 
attorneys 

The National Committee has prepared 
a new set of tests of the type suggested in 
this letter. Copies may be obtained upon 
application to the U. S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion. 


canvass 
campaign 
advice 
achievement 
acknowledgment 
arrangement 
arraign 
calendar 
anxiety 
course 
coarse 
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